| EAST CHICAGO -- Ask the 
Gj little person what he thinks about 
an urban renewal program which 


will tear down his home and 


A moving project is in the 
works for the residents of 3600 
block of Elm Street in East 
Chicago. 

The neighborhood is situated a 
block and a half away from the 
Indiana Harbor business district 


between Broadway Avenue and’ 


136th Street. 

It became official Friday that 
their homes would be among the 
125 properties added to the 
original urban renewal listings to 
be demolished. 

The East Chicago Rede- 
velopment Commission has 


already had $3.2 million of U.S. 
Dept. of Housing and Urban 
Development money earmarked 
for the project. 


The commission expects an 
additional $1.2 million to be 
granted eventually. 

The object of the plan is to 
create chunks of land along Biock 
and Pennsylvania Avenues to sell 
to developers where the first 
Purdue Calumet Foundation 
urban renewal project failed, 

The residents in those areas 
are more than happy to get any 


money for their- dilapidated 
housing and rundown properties. 

To many, the re-location roof 
over their heads will be far better 
than the poverty stricken squalor 
under which they now live. 

The original urban renewal 
plan was to buy scattered housing 
throughout the Harbor and to 
rebuild 


The new plan is to tear up all 
the housing to build middle in- 
come housing, reroute. traffic 
around the business and 
residential sections and widen 
most of Indiana Harbor’s streets. 


The residents in the 3600 block 
of Elm Streets and Deodar 
Streets wonder why their homes 
were added to the demolition 
‘ists. 

Their homes are located about 
a mile from the Block and 
Pennsylvania demolition sites. 

Among the properties to go is 
the new St. George Rumanian 
Orthodox Church at 3615-17 Elm 
St. A rectory was built next to the 
church in 1965 at the cost of 
$54,000 


continued on page 3 
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Fadel Expose on the Way ? 


pe nt not oT ‘Tribune is 


them, the G: 


Washington er 
ost editors. A decision has probably been made 
by now whether or not to print a six-part series of 
articles-- whittled down from 11-by George Crile, 
-now with the Post-Tribune Washington Bureau. 
Crile’s stories are the result of four months of in- 
vestigation in early 1971 while he was a reporter for 
the Post here. 
They include interviews with former Fadell em- 


 ployes--all affidavited--local tax experts, and 


thorough study of public records and Calumet 
Township assessment trends and irregularities 
during Fadell’s reign. 


The Catalyst has obtained copies of the original 11- 
part series, which trace Fadell’s rise from a 28-year- 
old, $12,500 a year, newly elected assessor in 1958 to 
his position as “one of the richest men in Lake 
County” in 1971, 

Fadell was re-elected to a fourth four-year term as 
assessor in 1970. 

Crile’s investigation uncovered a number of 
“seemingly illegal practices which have been per- 
mitted to flourish unchallenged”’ from Fadell’s gaudy 
east Sth Ave. office. Among them: 

“.. Fadell is technically ineligible to hold office in 
“Calumet Township as he is a permanent resident of 
Center Township.” 

“.-Fadell gives major tax breaks to certain 
businesses.”’ 

For example, the Budd Company in 1969 spent $6.5 
million on new equipment and construction, ‘‘yet 
Fadell has not increased the company’s real estate 
assessment.”’ Certain smaller businesses fare well 
also: 


“Take for example County Commissioner J. J. 
Forszt’s well stocked optician’s office and optical 
store. The business personal property assessment of 
his store is $580 which would mean the combined 
value of all his machinery and inventory of glasses, 
lenses, frames, furniture, etc., is only $1,724 fair cash 
value.” 

“-~ Businesses which have refused to accept 
Fadell’s illegal propositions have been punished with 
unreasonable increases in their assessments.” 

In 1960, Fadell suggested that Griffith Ready Mix 
Co. hire a “tax specialist” who could save them $5,000 
a year in taxes. Tom Smith, Griffith Ready Mix at- 
torney, stated in a memo that the ‘‘specialist, Orville 
Anderson, as far as he knew, was Fadell’s law part- 
ner, and that he didn’t specialize in tax matters.” 

- Griffith Ready Mix ignored Fadell’s advice and 
_ their assessment quadrupled to $82,000. 
- Some of the above material and other evidence has 


~ by now been updated, watered down or edited out. 


<i 


Alter ight math o staling anda decison a ne 
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Since the series has been cut from 11 to six parts, it 
would appear that some sort ofa compromise bet- 
ween Crile, Ridder and hesitant Post editors is in the 
works. 


Certain Post editors felt some of Crile’s research 
was inaccurate, yet he was promised in November, 
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1971, that his articles woula appear in print before t 


end of the year. When they didn’t, Crile figured th.y————___— 


would never be published. ; 
The Catalyst talked to Crile in Washington, Sunday, 


the abridged version and Ridder’s visit-the decision 
to publish would be made. 

Fadell is likely to wail when the articles appear. He 
has a penchant for referring to anyone who asks to 
see his assessment books as a “left-wing limousine 
liberal.” 

Interestingly, Fadell has also threatened the Post- 
Tribune before. Crile cites a 1966 visit to the Post by 
Fadell and deputy assessor John Svaco concerning 
“coverage of the assessor’s office’ as an example of 
the way Fadell treats those who don’t play by his 
rules, - 


“As the discussion developed, Fadell started to 
shout and make threats, Tully (publisher C. Duke 
Tully) and executive editor James Rasmussen or- 
dered the two indignant assessors from the building. 

Several months later the personal property 
assessment of the Post-Tribune was doubled.” 

Crile does his best to blast the myth of Tom Fadel] 
the “giant-killer”’ : ‘‘the man who assesses businesses 
high and homes low.” 

Chamber of Commerce tax analyst George Uzelac 
told Crile that homes in Gary are assessed at 22 per 
cent fair cash value instead of the 33 1/3 per cent 
required by state law. This might endear Fadell to 
some homeowners, but ‘“‘what is overlooked is that he 
also underassesses businesses...and tax rates are 
then high to raise needed revenues.” 

Furthermore, when the State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners “dropped its hands-off policy in 1969 for 
Lake County...the results in Calumet Township were 
startling."’ 

A thorough audit revealed that “of 181 business 
personal property returns for 1968, only five were 
found to be overvalued,”’ and led the tax board to 
ayo the assessments of the other 176 by $32 
million. 


Every so often, Fadelll will attempt to raise the 
assessment of United States Steel, Gary Works 
Calumet Township’s single largest taxpayer. 
However, Fadell’s approach is usually “arbitrary 
and thus open to court challenge.”” 

And as Crile points out ‘does not answer the key 
question in regard to assessments in Gary: How can 
the assessment of a company which has poured over 
$1 billion worth of improvements into its plant in the 
last 10 years, experience an assessment increase of 
less than $25 million or less than 2-1/ 2 per cent of the 
added improvements?” 

It is noteworthy that this is a question the Gary 
Post-Tribune has chosen to ignore and in fact argue 
against inrecent months. Post-Tribune editorials and 
cartoons have sided with USS in its fight to eliminate 
the property tax. 

y J.P 
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_ Jan. 30, and he seemed confident that thistime--with 
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Politicians Stalling Youth Registration 


By Eugene C. Hill 

In early January, it appeared 
that the Lake County Voter 
Registration Board ‘might be” 
changing its’ mind about the 18 to 
21-year-old voter. 

A nation-wide, non-partisan 
organization, The Youth 
Citizenshin Fund, Inc., of which 
the Lake County Voter Reg- 
istration Project (VRP) is an 
affiliate, submitted a list of 25 
volunteer registrars to the Board 
for its approval. 

The VRP felt that the Board 
would welcome their help in 
registering the new voter. 

“But it just isn’t so,” ‘claims 
James Lubek, local director f 
the VRP. ’ 


On January 20, the informal 
meeting was held between the 
people of the VRP and Gary City 
Councilman, Eugene Kirtland-a 


Republican member of the 
registration board. 

Mr. Kirtland reflected the 
boards past ‘“‘concern’’ with the 
new voter by saying in effect that 
no help is wanted and no help is 
needed to register the new voter. 

Kirtland said that trying to get 
people to register who don’t want 
to is futile. He suggested that 
VRP people should do something 
like passing out handbills. - 

‘VRP members say that they 
‘can be more effective by bringing 
the registar to the people, and 
need at least 25 deputy registrars 
to begin doing a job that they feel 
the county isn’t doing. 


: cost cash 


& carry 


The 25 volunteers—to be ap- 


‘ proved by the county chair- 


men—were to conduct voter signs 
ups in areas that are not reached 
by the precinct committeemen or 
vice-committeemen, - 

The VRP wanted the 25 
volunteers to conduct sign ups at 
businesses, trade schools, 
grocery and department stores, 
shopping centers, industry and 
union meetings. 

Mr. Lubek feels that many 
people do not. understand the 
procedure necessary for 
registration, or are not 
registering because they are at 
work or in school during the 


hours that city or county offices’ 


are open. 

John G. Krupa, Lake County 
Democratic Chairman, in early 
January was given a list of 15 
names to be approved as 
registrars. Krupa has been slow 


in acting on the names submitted 
to him. 
An aid of , Anthony 


‘Trapane, insisted that ‘‘Mr. 
Krupa in no way, shape or form 
will be a bottleneck to young 
people registering to vote.”’ 


registration, (registration at 
places other than the county 
courthouse,) can be held. 

The VRP spokesman said that 
the longer it takes to approve the 
list of deputies, the less time that 
will be available to wage an ef- 
fective voter registration cam- 
paign. 


Mr. Charles Colyer, the 
Republican county chairman, 
was also given a list of names. 
The Hammond Times, on 
January 30, reported that Colyer 
“approved about five names out 
of a list submitted to him.” 


ee ee 
You Can't Vote 


VOTE: 


With any precinct com- 
mitteeman or 


But none of these people have 
been deputized. A check with 
Kirtland on February 4 revealed 
that no names had been sub- 
mitted to him by Colyer. 

It was learned that on 
February 2, Krupa forwarded a 
list of only five names to Anthony 
Dobis, Democratic member of 
the voter registration board, to be 
deputized by him. 

It was Dobis who came under 
fire last month at a meeting Of the 
Voter Registration Project, 
because of an outstanding in- 
dictment against him for voter 
fraud in 1967. 


eee 


Unless You Register 


YOU CAN REGISTER TO 
YOU MUST REREGISTER; 


If you have moved, if you uave 


vice- 


The members of the Voter 
Registration Project are 
becoming very irked at the 
boards apparent efforts to block 
any action on the part of the VRP 
to register the new voter. 


The VRP feel that the board 
wants the handling of voter 
registration to be done by persons 
in the party—people who can get 
the organization voter out at 
election time. 


Trapane also said that action 
could be expected from Krupa 
with in ten days after Krupa 
received the list. 

A spokesman for the VRP 
claims that Krupa is using a 
“stall tactic,” as March 18 will be 
the last date that field 


committeeman, (or com- 
mitteewoman, ) -with your city or 
town clerk, the County Clerk or 
the Voter Registration Board in 
Crown Point. 


TO REGISTER YOU MUST: 
Be a U.S. citizen and 18 years 
old by the next general election, 
Nov. 7 . (You may register and 
vote.in the May primary, as long 
as you will be 18 by Nov. 7.) You 
must have lived in Indiana for 6 
months, your township for 60 


days and your precinct, for 30 
days. re het 


changed your name, or, if you 
haven't voted in any election in 
the past two years. 
DEADLINES: 

Field registrations, (other than 
the county courthouse,) for the 
primary closes MARCH 18, 
Registration closes APRIL 3 at 
the courthouse in Crown Point. 
Registration reopens May 15 for 
the general election and closes 
September 23 in the field, and 
closes October 9 at the county 
courthouse. 


_ FOR MORE INFORMATION 


CONTACT: 

The Lake County Voter 
Registration Project @ 981-2298 

Your town or city clerk. 

The County Clerks Office or the 
The Board of Voter Registration 
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The road to occupational healtn 
and safety is paved with weak 
laws, unsatisfactory official 
answers, no money and a few 
good intentions. And if you've 
really interested you can write a 
letter to your representative in 
the state legislature. 

That was the gist of a two-hour 
“fact-finding” hearing last 
Friday in Gary of the Indiana 
Occupational Safety Standards 
Commission. The nine com- 
missioners--composed of 
representatives of management, 
labor and insurance companies, 
only two of whom live in Lake 
County-- are conducting 
statewide hearings to determine 
what standards and guidelines of 
the new federal Occupational 
Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration (OSHA) should be 
adopted on a state level by In- 
diana. 

William Walden of the Calumet OSHA standards. 
Environmental and Occupational ‘‘For example,” he said, 
Health Committee told the ‘Wisconsin has a staff of 60-70 

_commission that Indiana is (health and safety) inspectors, 
a wernie to meet approximately 120 field staff and 


E.C. Redevelopment 


E cont. from page 1 


before demolition begins. 

She wants to be able to live in 
housing near the schools and 
shopping areas she knows. 

“In 1970 wé were promised by 
the Redevelopment Commission 
that our housing would be left 
untouched by urban renewal,” 
she said at a public hearing. 

“T remodeled as many of our 
neighbors did just to Jet the 
commission tear our houses 
down,” said Mrs. Reyes. ‘That is 
not to mention the amount of 
money we put into our homes 
which we will never see again.” 


__ The iyfeutopestt eet 


mpbell always cites HUD 


The church is a North 
American landmark. The oldest 
of its kind, perhaps in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The redevelopment com- 
mission says the 3600 block will 
be converted into a recreational 
complex which will be linked to 
the new $3.2 million Lincoln 
School under construction a block 
away in the 3500 block of Elm 
Street. 

Community officials argue the 
recreational center was 
demanded by the Latin com- 


-_ Originally 
Street was iualdered for a 


possible linkup to the Riley 
School which is at 3800 Elm St. 

One of the most vocal op- 
ponents of the demolition of 
homes in the 3600 block of Elm 
Street is Mrs. Juanita Reyes of 
3616 Elm St. 

She acts as the spokesman for 
her neighbors. 

Mrs. Reyes wants the city to 


regulations and Fg on 
compensation to Mrs. Reyes in 
reply and that her home is within 
original renewal boundaries 
anyway. 

Three other neighbors have 
sunk at least $1,000 of im- 
provements into their homes. 

Mrs. Reyes said she would file 
a remonstrance with the Chicago 
HUD office seeking a change 
order in the urban renewal plan. 


supply housing to residents 
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Photo courtesy Steel City Film Project 


a budget of $500,000. They need 
make only minor changes in 
their operations in order to meet 
OSHA standards. 

Indiana, on the other hand, has 
only eight or nine inspectors, and 
a budget of approximately 
$200,000, Operating on a ‘worst 
/ first’ basis (invéstigating only 
the worst complaints), Indiana 
must increase its budgetary 
appropriation to $1 million to 
neet OSHA standards.” 

Walden further pointed out that 
any kind of standards and in- 
spectors are useless if strict 
enforcement does not follow. 


~ 
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LF ew Changes in Sight for Indust rial Health 


Other testimony backed him 
ap. 

Art , co-chairman of 
United Steelworker’s Subdistrict 
No. 2 health and safety classes, 
said that “‘steelworkers feel state 
laws are as good as handle-less 
shovels.”’ 

“We haven't had any protec- 
tion from the state,"” Depew said, 
“and the only recourse we've had 
is to shut an unsafe job down.” 

Depew also said that when 
state inspectors do visit, the 
company is forewarned. He told 
if one occasion when his em- 
dloyer-Jones and Laughlin Steel 
n Hammond--treated an in- 
spector to supper and he was 
ever heard from again. 

Commission members 
responded to this and other 
testimony with reports that 
certain inspectors had been 
terminated and that ‘‘some 
progress is being made.” 

“T’m not sure that was a very 
good answer,’’ was also a 
frequent afterthought. 

The commissioners only 
suggestions were that ‘‘we get 
more communication from you 
people” (vice-chairman Robert 
L. Benjamin of Indiana Farmers 
Mutual Insurance Co.) and 
‘write to your state represent- 
itive’ (chairman Edwin D. 
Brubeck of the Central Indiana 
Building and Construction 
Trades Council). 


Peter Callacci, of the Lake 


Younty AFL-CIO, commented 


‘hat writing to the legislature 
‘sounds like a broken record.” 
He also reminded the com- 
mission that an employer can 
take action against an employe 


who fights unsafe conditio! 
that the employe can take PARE COUNTY 


any — against an employer 
in such a situation. a 

Industry representatifee Bere 
scattered through the audience of 
about 50, but said little, perhaps 
because the commiss{oners 
stated that they “hoped”’ current 
inspections are being made and 
that their regional meetings 
“aren't designed to change 
anything immediately.” 

Indiana health and safety laws 
need major overhauling to meet 
federal standards. Federal laws 
at least require that the work- 
place be “free from recognized 
hazards that are causing or are 
likely to cause death or serious 
physical harm.” 

Indiana law, on the other hand, 
states only that the workplace be 
“reasonably safe and healthful.”’ 

Even then, if violations are 
found, there is no guarantee they 
will be corrected. State in- 
spectors visited Blaw-Knox 
foundry in East Chicago a year 
ago at the request of steelworkers 
Local 1026 and made 52 safety 
recommendations, Steelworkers 
at Blaw-Knox have reported that 
to date there has been no 
significant implementation of 
these recommendations. 


St. George Rumanian Orthodox Church, with its $54,000 rectory built in 1965 
(on the right), 3615-17 Elm St. in East Chicago, will be torn down in E.C.’s urban 


renewal program 
Photo 


Circu.c Court Judge Felix Kaul 
‘granted a restraining order 
against the annexation of Black 
Oak Feb. 1, preventing the Gary 
City Council from voting on the 
move. Council members were 
hand-delivered subpoenas by 6th 
District Councilman Eugene 
Kirtland at the council meeting 
that night. They will testify 
concerning the annexation. 

Kirtland has openly supported 
the Lake Ridge Incorporation 
Committee, which filed the suit to 
stop the vote on annexation. 

Judge Kaul, on the other hand, 


by Gary Mayor Richard Hatcher 
to stop the incorporation of 
Merrillville, where the new 
town’s first general election went 
on as scheduled. 


BLAW-KNOX STRIKE 
TLED 


SET- 


The strike between United 
Steelworkers Local 1026 and 


last week turned down a suit filed. 


by Gene Hill 


Catalyst Follow—Up 


Blaw-Knox foundry in East 
Chicago ended last week. The 
strike lasted a total of 117 days-- 
one more day than the steel strike 
of 1959. 

The new contract--to run for 
three years--is very similar to the 
basic package won in big steel in 
August. Included are wage in- 
creases of 50¢ for the first year 
and 12 1/ 2¢ for each of the other 
years; with a flat cost of living 
allowance of 10¢, effective the 
second and third year. Blaw- 
Knox had been holding out for a 
one-year contract. 

Luther Jenkins, president of 
Local 1026 reported that that 
“this was one of the best con- 
tracts ever for 1026.” 


GLASSMOBILE SCHEDULE 


We forgot the glassmobile 
schedule last time. Here it is: 


REVISED GLASSMOBILE 


SCHEDULE 


(Location) 
February 
1-14 South side of 2ist Street 
across from ist Baptist 


Church (625 W. 21st) 


14-21 Andrean High School 
Parking Lot, 5959 
Broadway 
21-28 (Same as above) 
28-Mar.10 = Wilco Parking Lot, 
Miller 

March 
10-13 Power Plant, Purdue 
Campus, entrance 169th 
Street, Hammond 
13-20 ‘Village Shopping Center 
20-23 Sav-Mor, Rt. 6 & 51, 


Hobart 
23-Apr. 3. Sav-Mor, 3311 Grant St. 
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a | New Faces: - 
Same Machine 


| 


By George Sygivan: 


This is the year of the Presidency and with so many 
candidates running for that office the public may tend 
to lose sight of some of the local elections that are so 
all-important to our daily lives. 

In Lake County, two of the most powerful offices 
are up for re-election. These are two county com- 
missioner seats and together they represent more 
political power than most other offices combined. 

Some of the sweeping powers of the county com- 


missioners are: to act as a board of finance with’ 


authority to deposit county money in selected banks 
insured by the Public Deposit Insurance Fund. The 
board of commissioners may also permit purchase of 
government bonds with public money. It prepares, 
conveys and recommends to the county council for 
approval the budget of each county department. 

It audits, reviews and authorizes all money claims, 
except those involving county welfare assistance, 
against the county. 

The board enjoys wide appointive powers. Ap- 
proval by the county commissioners is needed for all 
employees hired by the county coroner, surveyor and 
county superintendent of schools. County of- 
ficials—county health board members, county at- 
torney, highway supervisor, veterinarian, building 
commissioner—to name a few are direct appointees 
of the board of commissioners. 

The county commissioners may set up standards 
for plumbing and electrical work in the county, 
authorize inccrporation of towns after certain legal 
steps are taken, supervise the construction and 
upkeep of county roads and bridges, license the use of 
county property and impose standards of health and 
hygiene on food establishments. 

If the corrupt Democratic Machine is to stay in 
control of Lake County then, it must win these 
positions in the primary election this spring. 

Although the Machine has been virtually un- 
contested for the county commissioners offices for 
a" 1972 is shaping up to be a different ball 


ie Hatcher of Gary, and Mayor Klen of 


| igmmond.-yan their elections against opposition 
| the Machine and informed sources say that they’ 


are now teaming up with Mayor Pastrick of East 


Chicago to try to elect two county commissioners of 
their own choosing in the coming election. 

If they are successful in their bid the power of the 
Machine will be broken for some time. 

It will not be easily done. There are 500 precinct 
committeemen in the county, most of whom are tied 
to Crown Point. Just in terms of their own relatives, 
these committeemen represent seven or eight 
thousand votes. 

Anyone opposing them starts off with a handicap of 
that vote margin plus the fact that the committeemen 
work in unity for Machine candidates.. 


It is an insult to our intelligence to pretend that the 
people have a choice in most Lake County elections, 
Even in the event that the Mayors push their can- 
didates this spring, we will have only the choice of 
two men who owe their allegiance to the Mayors or to 
Crown Point. 

There will be no candidate who owes his allegiance 
to the people of Lake County. 

In practical terms, however, the people of Lake 
County would be well advised to cast their votes in 
favor of the Mayors because there will be more ways 
to influence our mayors than there are to influence 
Krupa’s gang in Crown Point. 


There will be one other important office up for 
grabs this year. Judge McKenna is losing the backing 
of the Machine because he has embarrassed them by 
being accused of soft treatment of criminals. Not to 
mention his recent shenanigans over in East Chicago, 
which nobody can seem to figure out or wants to talk 
about. 

A lawyer named Richards is being considered as 
his replacement. McKenna will run for office anyway 
as he has a big ego, but the chances are slim that he 
can win without Machine backing. 

Again the people do not have a choice of candidates 
but if Richards decides to put the bad guys away for 
awhile, it may deter some of the street crime that is 
so prevalent i inGary. . 

In: : of my future columns I will try to explain 
who is 


and who they represent. 


libel, and style. 
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Letters are to be sent to 


condanees for other offices and what — 


Letters 


To The Catalyst: 

The Hammond Rap Line is no 
longer in existence. We have gone 
independent incorporated, and 
have renamed ourselves Ham- 
mond Hot Line. Our recently 
elected president is Ann Kanz 
and Ron Ryan is our Project 
Director. 

Our services and goals are 
essentially the same as the Gary 
Rap Line (our parent 
organization). We offer free, 
confidential, volunteer listening 


solution to a problem. We have 
been trained for that purpose by 
Carol Hartz (Hammond School 
System Psychologist) who has 
worked extensively with 
telephone crisis lines throughout 
the country, including the Gary 
Rap Line. 

We're open every day from 6-12 
p.m., and our phone number is 
937-0450. Unfortunately, due to 
financial burdens, we cannot 
accept long distance collect calls. 
In case it’s more convenient, 
Gary Rap Line’s number is 887- 


and counseling. Although the g9¢gq4 


listeners are not professionals, 
we do have a number of 
professionals on call as needed. 

We do not give advice, 
psychoanalyze or moralize. We 
exist to help the caller decide for 
herself or himself the best 


Tara Is Grass 


Hammond Hot Line is com- 
munity funded and we welcome 
donations. Our address is 
Hammond Hot Line, Inc., P.O, 
Box 235, Hammond, Ind., 46325. 

John R, Neagu 
Gary, Ind. 


The werld hath cenquered, 


the wind hath scattered like dust. 


Alexander, Caesar; 


and all thet sheared their sways 


Tara is grass, 


and beheld hew 


ae f 4 


er lieth lew - 


And i ore the English ’ 


perchance their heur will come, 


Frem the 18th-century Gaelic / 


Translated by Padraic Pearse 
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hay 
U.S: Go 
_ dependents made $102.41 of spendable income in 1965 


by George Bogdatich 
We read and observe that many Americans are 
confused about the reasons for and the effects of the 
wage-and-price controls. Many Americans who feel 
that a basic understanding of economics is beyond 


‘their grasp and that the subject is best left in the 


hands of “experts’’ hesitate to comment on the New 
Economie Policy. Even those who are normally 
distrustful of President Nixon’s policies have said 
that “something had to be done’ about the 
deterioration of the American economy. They will 
support the Economic Stabilization program until it 
becomes clear that the economic situation has not 
im 
It-is precisely those forces, unfortunately, which 
authored and benefit most from the so-called wage 
and price freeze-the Nixon Adriinistration and the 
major corporation complexes from the confusion and 
sense of helplessness many Americans feel. 

Incontrast to the initial indecision on the part of the 
somelabor spokesmen whether or not to support the 
New Economic Policy, the response of the business 
world to the controls has been overwhelmingly 
favorable. 

A striking example of this was seen the day after 
the president’s announcement of the New Economic 
Policy, when the largest single day gain in the history 
of the New York Stock exchange occurred. 

Though details on the regulations of Phase II are 
still coming in, the basic logic of the New Economic 
Policy can and should be understood by the average 


person. 

This will only happen after certain recent 
misconceptions about the cause of our economic 

is have been cleared up. 

In order to build public support for a wage and 
price freeze, economists sympathetic to the interests 
of the larger industries proposed the theory that 
rising wages are the cause of the inflationary spiral of 
this country. By stopping increases in the wages of 


‘the American working people whese ecdnomists 


argued inflation would be reduced. 
This explanation of inflation is now such a popular 
misconception that its reasoning should be examined. 
The argument that is used by large industry to 
justify this theory is as follows: Inflation is due to 
wageincreases fought for by unions which are not 


"justified by increases in productivity. 


If this argument were true, it would follow then that 
the American worker would not be hurt by inflation 


es ha aaa 


tis eaaily refuted. Wages have numer- 


‘nment figures a 


0 factory worker with three 
which dropped to $99.82 in 1970 though productivity 
increased considerably during those years. 

What about the argument that wages have in- 
creased faster than productivity? This also can be 
easily refuted by Using U.S. Government figures, 
over a twenty year period. 


In 1947 a production worker in manufacturing 
added $2.30 to the value of his company’s product for 
every dollar that he received in wages and fringe 
benefits (including the employer’s share of social 
security, unemployment compensation and work- 
men’s compensation taxes.) 

In 1967, a production worker in manufacturing 
added $2.83 for every dollar in wages and fringe 
benefits. e 

This means that a worker earned his wages and 
fringe in his first 3 hours and 28 minutes on the job in 
1947, while in 1967 he earned them in 2 hours and 50 
minutes. In other words the corporations have picked 


- up 39 minutes of the working day in this twenty year 
‘od. 


If wages had gone up as fast as productivity or even 
faster as pro-corporate economists have tried to say 
manufacturing workers would be still taking home at 
least three hours and 28 minutes. 

Only in certain small craft unions such as plumbers 
and seasonal construction work have wages in- 
creased out of proportion to the amount of work done. 
These unions account for a tiny minority of the work 
force, yet they are often used to justify the Nixon 
Administration's assertion that labor demands are 
responsible for our economic crisis. The crisis can- 
not, however, reasonably be attributed to the largely 
unsuccessful attempts of working people to increase 
their purchasing power. 

To understand the basic causes of inflation in 
recent years we must look to the major sources of 
government and industry. M istic vgactices of 
the large industries and the inflated cost of main- 
taining a war-oriented economy are the two major 
sources of inflation. It is these twin factors which just 
be examined and dealt with if the economy were to be 
improved to benefit the ordinary citizen. 

Monopolistic concentration of the various in- 
dustries and the practices which are now tolerated by 
the government regulatory agencies including price 
fixing, the oil import quota, and the tying up of new 
patents have been responsible for greatly inflated 
prices in many area. How much is lost to consumers 
because of these abuses? 

According to the Federal Trade Commission, “if 
highly concentrated industries were broken up by the 
anti-trust laws into more competitive companies so 
that the four largest firms in any industry would not 


eld tt Mo wages = 


Reflections on Phase II 


this estimate applies to such major in- 
dustries as autos steel, copper, aluminum, con- 
tainers, chemicals, detergents, canned soups and 
cereals.” 

Similarly, the cost of maintaining what is con- 
sidered a wasteful and excessive military budget 
contributes greatly to inflationary spending. 

Military expenditures have been a boon to certain 
segments of the economy specifically companies 
which make profits on armaments and numerous 
“think tanks’’ such as the Rand Corporation which 
are paid millions to do government research. Yet 
while profits have increased enormously in many of 
these industries, the cost in lives as well as taxes have 
fallen most heavily on working people. 

Although Americans know a great deal more today 
about the governmental deceptions that brought this 
country into the Vietnam ‘war and though the 
president has promised to ‘‘end the war,”’ we are told 
that an even larger military budget is being proposed 
for next year. 

Wage and price controls dea! only with symptoms 
of an ailing economy rising wage and prices rather 
than the causes. 

Historically wage and price controls were seen as 
necessary stabilization of the economy during 
Wartime. 

In World War II most of organized labor went along 
with the Economic stabilization measures because it 
agreed with the goals of the program. Sacrifice was 
evident on both labor and management as an excess 
profits tax was applied and enforced. 

The economic stabilization programs in 1972 is a 
lot different than it was in World War II. The key 
element of Mutual sacrifice on the part of labor and 
management is clearly missing, hence labor's 
delayed but growing disaffection with the New 
Economic Policy. 


While many workers will be forced to remain 
content with their present wages many corporations 
despite the price controls are having a boom year on 
profits. Moreover the price controls which exist are 
much harder to enforce than wage controls. Less than 
half as many Internal Revenue Service officials are 
involved in price watching as there were in the 1940's 
and the burden of consumer protection will once 
again fall on the consumers who lack the necessary 
information to be effective price-watchers. 

During World War II, a time of sudden national 
emergency steps had to be taken quickly to deal with 
stabilizing the economy of the United States. 
Emergency arbitrary decisions were made by the 
Chief Executive in appointing a pay board and price 
commission. 

The present economic crisis did not come on slowly. 
It was slow process which was intensified by the 
Vietnam war. The crisis was one which cried out for 
public debate. It was a period when the president’s 
own policy made three major shifts in the short 
period of time that he had been in office. 

Yet on August 15 The New Economic Policy was 
announced to the American people who did not in any 

. way participate in hearings or vote on the merits of 
this policy. 

A Price Commission and a Pay Board was ap- 
pointed by the President. The American people were 
told who their representatives would be on the labor 
and the public section of the pay board. 

The American workers which will be hit the hardest 
are not the ones from the largest labor unions 
represented on the pay board. They are the unem- 
ployed, the un-organized men and women from small 
unions:most of America. Who is to protect their in- 
terests? What recourse do these men and women 
have when they feel their interests are not being 
represented on the pay board? None. 

Similarly what attempt -has been imade to find 
members of the so-called public section of the pay 
board to represent the majority of consumers. There 
are no consumer advocates who represent the public 
on the pay board: There are several economists who 
have in the past represented big business interests. 
Also a former vice president of Inland Steel has been 
chosen to represent the interests of the average 
American. 


v 
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‘.ough oroductivity has increased 
steadily tic share an averace man 
ufacturing worker takes none has 
gone dotme 


from statistical estract of US 
Government ficures,-1.'U 


One might wish that President Nixon had chosen at 
least one person like Ralph Nader to represent the 
publie’s interest. 

Yet, as long as the majority of Americans cannot 
elect their own representatives to the ‘‘public’” 
section of the pay board, the administration will 
decide on an arbitrary basis. The fox can always be 
hired to protect the chicken coop from those that 
would do harm, 

Another unfortunate part of the New Economic 
Policy is the unsatisfactory effort made to deal with 
unemployment. Corporations have been given a 10% 
write-off on investments in new equipment that the 
president says will reduce unemployment. The Tax 
has been called a Job Developement Tax and we are 
told that new corporate investment will necessarily 
create new employment. 

But U.S. Factories which are presently running at 
only 75% of their total capacity can just as easily use 
the tax break and the new investments to develop 
automotive devices which would limit jobs rather 
than create them. 

What then can concerned citizens and wage earners 
who feel that their interests have not been served by 
the present economic Stabilization program. 

The following are suggestions: 

1) Those interested can participate in labor, con- 
sumer, or educational groups which have access to 
Phase II regulations. Price control will be effective 
only if people are aware of regulations and active in 
enforcing them. 

2) Public pressure should be applied to congress to 
exempt those wage earners who according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have substandard income 
level. 

3) Pressure can also be applied to Congress to take 
steps to make the governmental regulatory agencies 
responsible to the needs of the consumers they were 
originally designed to protect. 

4) Defense spending should be cut down to a level 
consistent with the president’s often stated goal of 
winding down the war. Wasteful defense spending. 

5) Employment programs should be developed 
which respond to human needs-preservation of the 
environment the building of hospitals and schools etc. 

6) The for making economic decisions 
should be ratized to give citizens a greater say 
in the policies which affect them directly. 


a 
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New Hawkes Novel — 
Rich & Decadent 


The Blood Oranges 
John Hawkes 
New Directions. 271 pp. $6.95. 


by Bernard Madura 

There is a certain ambiance of richness and 
decadence that we associate with the poetry and 
prose of the Nineties in England, a torpid, langorous 
atmosphere in which every sensory stimulus, the 
taste of a grape, the feel of wet sand under bare feet, 
becomes an excruciating, ecastic experience. A 
similar sensation of over-ripeness, of too much 
sensibility and sophistication permeates the world of 
The Blood Oranges. 

Cyril, the narrator and central character, thinks of 
himself as ‘“‘a small white porcelain bull lost in the 
lower left-hand corner of Love's vast tapestry.” He is 
a sexual aesthetician, a man who Spc .4s most of his 
waking hours in lyrical, romantic meditation of his 
past and future sex experiences. As one might 
imagine, he is a bore. 

He and his wife Fiona are joined on an island 
somewhere in the vicinity of Greece by another 
middle-aged couple, Hugh and Catherine, and their 
three daughters and dog. There follows a series of 
elaborate, stylized trysts and encounters; before long 
Hugh is taking Cyril's place in bed and vice-versa. 


As time goes on it becomes evident that Hugh, in 
contrast with Cyril’s swingeresque oppenness, suf- 
fers from a crude, Puritan, and manically jealous 
libido. Awkwardness and tension poison the relations 
of this cozy quaternion: Hugh finds an antique 
chastity belt for Catherine and soon afterwards hangs 
himself. 

Fiona leaves mysteriously with the children, 
Catherine, shaken by the whole thing, retreats to a 
cypressed sanctuary, leaving Cyril to meditate and 
theorize about the flanks of the native girl who cooks 
the meals in his crumbling villa. 


It is embarassingly obvious that there is nothing 
distinctive about the story line of the novel, and one is 
sure that Hawkes himself would be the first to admit 
it. 

Yet there are many things about The Blood 
"Oranges that make it aninteresting book, and a few 

that make it an extraordinary and exciting one. We 
never learn how any of these people support them- 
-selves. Although they live in adjoining villas, with an 
orange grove between, there is no mention of their 
income or wealth or occupations. 


Gary Floor 
Refinishing Co. 


FA Barwick Quality Broadioom 


Se Nairn 


Hugh is working on a preposterous photo anthology 
of “Peasant Nudes”, yet beside that there seems to 
be nothing for anyone to do except take long walks 
through olive goves and swim and daydream. 

We never learn just where the island is, or what 
nationality the short, ugly, brutish villagers are. 
They shuffle about in heavy, hand-made clothes, 
croaking an untelligible tongue that bewilders the 
four tall foreigners. 

We never learn the least thing about what anyone 
did before coming to the island. Of course this con- 
scious avoidance of practical, expository detail 
serves to heighten the sense of a stylized, artificial 
existence. Cyril says several times that they are in 
Illyria. 


What finally matters is the virtuosity of Hawkes’ 
prose and the depth of his vision into these non- 
chalant, decadent lives. The epigraph to the book is a 
passage from Ford Madox Ford. This seems no 
coincidence, as Hawkes is professional in exactly the 
same way Ford was; he can make his words do just 
what he wants, he can run them in long sinuous 
strings of syntax or carve them in stark, classically 
beautiful shapes. 

He sees all the way through Cyril and his 
playmates. He sees his meditations for what they are, 
ruminative, pompous, precious exercises in nar- 
cissim, There is a beautiful scene in which the four of 
them are lazing around on the beach at sunset, 
basking in the intense, orange flow that covers the 
entire island. Fiona takes off her bra, and shortly 
afterwards Catherine undoes her halter. While Cyril 
goes on about the symmetry and erotic harmony of 
the situation one of the little girls comes down the 
beach; bra and halter snap back into place and 


everything is as it was. 


Hawkes is able to turn the mundane sexual 
meanderings of these four people into art through the 
sheer brilliance of his craft. The obvious objection 
that a story about boring people narrated by an ar- 
chetypal bore must of itself be less than interesting 
does not hold, for Hawkes, like any good writer, 
cannot help but make his own voice audible behind 
that of his narrator. Though Cyril is an intolerable 
drag, Hawkes is as good as they come. . 


Photo by Gene Hill 


And On ‘The 


Home Front... 


by Judy Stimson 
How many mothers (and 
fathers, too) have been 
exasperated by their offspring? 
Small and young as they may be, 


children have a keen knowledge 


of how to manipulate their 
parents. It seems as though the 
training and standards of a few 
generations ago are lost when it 
comes to children of today. Why? 

What can parents do? How are 
children to be reared to function 
successfully in today's world? 
These are questions that con- 
cerned parents are asking 
themselves. They desperately 
want to be successful in their job 
of child rearing. 

As the mother of two small 
boys, I share this concern. I want 
to guide my children as they grow 
into socially responsible adults. 


Magazine 


Recently, I came into contact 
with the philosophy of Alfred 
Adler and his disciple Rudolf 
Dreifurs through a book titled 
Children: The Challenge by 
Dreifurs and Soltz, There are a 
multitude of marvelous ideas for 
practical application in child 
rearing. 

One of the most concise and 
power-packed is the idea of “‘The 
Four Goals of Behavior.” In a 
few simple statements, the 
reasons for behavior of a child 
and our responses as parents are 
given. The information is as 
helpful that I keep a list posted in 
my kitchen for handy reference. 


continued on page 5 
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by Michele Lubek 


CIVIC 
Voter Registration: for any Lake 
County Resident who will be 18 
yrs. or older by Nov. 7, 1972. 
Purdue Calumet Student-Faculty 
Center, Hammond. 8-5 p.m. Feb. 
8, 9, 10. 


Prison Seminar: presented by 
Community Peace & Human 
Realtions Center. Speakers-Film- 
Workshop. Deaconess Hall 
Cafeteria, Rm. 100, Valparaiso. 2- 
5 p.m. Feb. 13. 


Negro History Program: 
Tolleston Library, Gary. 1:30 
p.m. Feb. 13. 

Negro History Program: by 
Alcott, Bailey & Roosevelt 
Branches. Gary Public Library. 
3:30 p.m. Feb. 20. 


ENTERTAINMENT& 
RECREATION 
Light Show & Coffee House: 
Purdue Calumet, Student- 
Faculty Center, Hammond. 9 
a.m. to.9 p.m, Feb. 14, 15. 


Coffee House; for 16 yrs. plus. 
Suburban YMCA, Gary, 6:30 p.m. 
$1.00 Admission. Saturday. 


“Casserole Coolery”: Cooking on 
a budget. YWCA, 30 E. 6th, Gary. 
10 a.m. Free. Feb. 7. 


“Painting on China’: Demon- 
stration. Gary Artists League, 
400 S. Lake St., Gary. Feb. 19. 


Magic Carpet: Stories & games 
for children through 5th grade. 
Hammond Public Library. 1:30 
p.m. Saturday. 


"Pre-School Story Time: by Gary 


Public Library. Register before 
Feb. 15. 


EXHIBITS 
Gary Art Institute Children’s 
Traveling Art Exhibit: Gary 
Public Library, Main Branch. 
Daily 9-5 p.m. Through Feb. 29. 


Paintings & Drawings by Claude 
McGuire: Community Resource 
Center, 2137 Broadway, Gary. 
Daily 2-9 p.m. Through Feb. 29 


Gary Artists League: Member 
showing. 400 S. Lake St., Gary. 
Wed. 3-7 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 29. 


Paintings by Larry Saltz: Purdue 
Calumet, Student-Faculty 
Center, Hammond. Mon. - Fri. 9-5 


p.m. Through Feb. 29. 


Northern Indiana Art Salon: 
Student showing of poettery, 
painting & theatrical settings. 
5448 Hohman, Hammond. Tues. - 
Sat. noon to 3 p.m.; Sun, 2-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 27. 


FILMS 
Community Peace & Human 
Relations Center: presents 
“Voices Inside” as part of their 
Prison Seminar. Deaconess Hall, 
Rm. 100, Valparaiso. 2-5 p.m. 
Feb. 13. 


1.U, Films: I,U. Northwest, 
Gary. Rm. AB 102. 7:30 p.m. 
Thursdays. Feb. 10 - ‘‘Kanal 


(Polish), Feb. 17-‘‘Occurence at 
Owl Creek Bridge’ & 


‘Stagecoach’, Feb. 24 - 
“Yojimbo” (Japanese). 


Sci-Fi Club Films: I.U. North- 
west, Gary. Rm. GM 210. 1 p.m. 
Feb. 25. “Stranger than Science 
Fiction”, with Walter Cronkite. 


Address: 
City: 
Mailing Adaress: 


2AM 


Round The Region 


Purdue Calumet Films: Student- 
Faculty Center, Hammond. 8 
p.m. Feb, 16 & 17 - “Woodstock”. 


Concerns Film Series: Purdue 
Calumet, Hammond. Rm. C107 8 
p.m. Feb. 21 - “Growing up 
Female”, Feb. 22 - “The Selling 
of the Pentagon’, Feb. 23 - 
“Conventions: The Land Around 
Us”. 


Children’s Films: Gary Public 
Library, Main Branch. 1 p.m. 
Feb. 19 - “Harriet Tubman and 
the Underground Railroad”’, Feb. 
26 - “And Now Miguel’ 


MUSIC 
Faculty Chamber Music Con- 
cert: Gloria Christi Chapel, 
Valparaiso University. 4 p.m. 
Feb. 13. 


Hard Rock & Blues Concert: 
Valparaiso Armory, U.S. Rt. 30. 6 
p.m. Feb. 13. 


‘‘Jesus Christ Superstar’’: 
Hammond Civic Center. 2 p.m. 
Feb. 13. (Tickets available at Joe 
Hirsch Clothing, Hammond) 


Purdue Calumet Dance: 
Featuring ‘‘Heavy Black 
Challenge’. Student-Faculty 
Center, Hammond. 9 p.m. Feb. 
18. 


Norman Luboff Choir: West Side 
High School, Gary. 4 p.m. Feb. 
20. 


THEATER 
Gavit High School Theater: 
“Three One Act Plays’’..Gavit 
High School, Hammond. 8 p.m. 
Feb. 10,11. 


Canterbury Theater: ‘Oakland 
University’s Slavic Dancers”’. 907 
Franklin, Michigan City. Call: 
874-4269. Feb. 18. 


IU. Theater: “The Birthday 
Party” by Harold Pinter. I.U. 
Northwest, Gary. 8:15 p.m. Feb. 
19, 20, 26, 27. 


Tech High School Theater: 
“Raisin in the Sun”, Tech High 
School, Hammond. 7:30 p.m. 
Feb. 24, 25. 


Valparaiso Community Theater: 
“Johnny Belinda’. Memorial 
Opera House, Valparaiso. 8:15. 
Feb. 25, 26, 27. 


SERVICES 
Evening High School: Gary 
Public Schools. For info. call 
after 5:30 p.m.: Emerson -886- 
1441; Roosevelt-886-3785; Lew 
Wallace-887-5251. 


“Amigo”: Classes in English. 
Free. Call Hammond YWCA, 
Mrs. Drag, 931-2922 for in- 
formation. 


Y-Debs: Group experience for 
girls, grades 4-6. West Harbor 
Neighborhood Center, 4001 
Alexander, East Chicago. Mon. 4 
p.m. 


Rap Line: Volunteer listening 
and couseling service for youth 
and their parents. Sun, through 
Thurs. 6 p.m. to midnight; Fri. 
and Sat. 6 p.m. to 2 a.m. Call : 
887-9684. 


Community Peace and Human 
Relations Center: Draft Coun- 
seling, Tenant’s Aid, Prison 
Concerns, Week-end Volunteer 
Work, Film & Literature 
distribution, Deaconess Hall, 
Rm. 100, Valparaiso. Call: 462- 
3486. 
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Home Front... 


cont. trom page 6 


You might like to clip the box 
below and do the same. Dreikurs 
says that there are four main 
reasons why a child (this applies 
best to children under eleven 
years of age) behaves as he does 
and that each type of behavior 
elicits a certain response from 


parents. 

Thus the child behaves to 
achieve a goal-the old stimulus-- 
response theory. The goals as 
given are: 

ATTENTION 

The child’s goal is to keep you 
busy. 
Your reaction is annoyance. 
POWER 

The child’s goal is to show he 
is boss. 
Your reaction is anger. 
REVENGE 

The child’s goal is to get 
even. 

Your reaction is to feel hurt. 
INADEQUACY 


The child’s goal is to be left 


alone. 
Your reaction is to give up. 


A good “‘clue”’ to the goal is how 
you react. If you are annoyed, 
your child’s goal was attention, 
and so on. Once you have decided 
how you feel in a particular 
situation, then you know the goai 
your child is seeking. Now, to 
discourage his undesirable 
behavior and to thwart his goal, 
you do just what he doesn’t ex- 


pect. 


For example, a power struggle 
is useless; anger is aroused and 
physical force may result. This 

_ proves nothing except that you 
are bigger and stronger than 
your child and it sets the stage for 
retaliation and yet another power 
Struggle. 

When such a situation occurs, 
simply withdraw from the con- 
flict. Pretend complete un- 
concern. Do not allow your anger 


~ 36E. RIDGE ROAD 
CALL: 884-9853 
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to show. Assume nonchalance. Of 
course, if danger is involved, you 
as the parent must be firm-but 
even this can be done without 


anger. 

To better illustrate this are two 
examples of how a situation can 
be dealt with. 


Janie, three, didn’t want to 
leave the playground. Mother 
had to begin dinner. Janie threw 
herself down and cried. Mother 
reasoned, then threatened, then 
spanked. Janie persisted, Mother 
picked her up bodily and carried 
her home. Both were upset for 
quite a while. 


Janie, three, didn’t want to 
leave the playground. Mother 
had to begin dinner, Janie threw 
herself down and cried. Mother 
said, “I am going home to 
prepare dinner. Good bye, dear.” 
Mother smiled pleasantly and 
began to walk home. Janie 
continued to cry until she realized 
that mother really was going 
home. Janie then got up and ran 
after mother. When she caught 
up, mother smiled and said, 
“What shall we fix for dessert?” 

For many other ideas that 
really work, read Children: The 
Chall nge. 


-’Cobblers Bench; 
TAVERN 


Biddy Basketball 
Alive and Well 


Biddy basketball is enjoying 
one of its best years since it was 
founded and organized in 1951 by 
J. Archer. One good reason for 
this has been the efforts and the 
patience of Joe Martin, the 
regional director of Biddy 
Basketball. 

Martin took over his post while 
the spot for youngster's was on a 
down swing. Through love of the 
youngsters and basketball, 
Martin has helped bring back 
enthusiasm and devoted par- 
ticipation for which the Calumet 
area has been known, 

Biddy Basketball players 
range from eight to thirteen 
years old. They cannot be taller 
than 5'6” which tends to make the 
game exciting. 

The baskets are dropped from 
ten feet to eight and a half feet for 
the youngsters. 
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by Larry Cummins 


Merriville leads the area with 
twenty-two teams; Miller has 
fourteen teams, and Glen Park 
also has fourteen. 

Biddy basketball has regionals 
and nationals just as other grades 
of the sport. The national com- 
petition is held each year on 
March 22 in Puerto Rico. 

Gary has made the nationals 
three out of the last four seasons. 
Gary was national champion in 
1960. 

Each year there are a few 
players who truly stand out for 
their talent and aggressiveness in 
the sport. Three outstanding 
twelve year olds in Biddy this 
year are Jeff Hurst, Richard 
Kurth and James Schmitt. 

The other big event for 
youngsters in Biddy Basketball is 
the selection of the All-Stars. The 


national board of directors picks 
twenty each year and a number 
have come out of our area. Mike 
Maretich, now a senior at An- 
drean high school, and Mike 
Horvath, now a junior at Lew 
Wallace were selected in 1968. 
Pete Kurowski and Keith Upton, 
both presently freshmen at Lew 
Wallace were all-stars in 1970. In 
1971 George Christoff of Harrison 
Jr. High was named to the all 
star team. 

Each year the same board also 
picks a Mr. Biddy Basketball. In 
1960 Art Yogonik who is now a 
freshman basketball coach at 
Gary Emerson was named Mr. 
Biddy Basketball. 

Those looking for an en- 
tertaining way of spending a 
Saturday or Sunday can do so at 
Baily Jr High at 48th and Georgia 
in Gary. 
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With the hunting season over 
and the cold weather set in, this 
“week we'll take a different ap- 
proach to the hunting and fishing 
world. 

There are a number of very 
interesting and entertaining 
projects you can do while away 
these cold winter evenings. 

First of all plan your little 
caper, jump into the old heap and 
haul for the nearest sporting 
goods store. Go in and browse 
around and you'll be surprised 
how many ideas you'll get just 
looking at all the fishing and 
hunting gear. 


You'll find blank fishing rods, 
eyes, wripping thread and 
handles. It’s amazing how many 
ways a fishing pole can be put 
together. But of course, you can 
spend a considerable amount of 
money this way. Maybe $15 or 
$20. 

You can look down the shelves 
a little farther, and for $5 or $6 
buy a complete fly tying kit. This 
is a very challenging thing for a 
fisherman that has a creative 
imagination and nimble fingers. 

For the hunter, you can buy 
some unfinished duck or goose 
decoys and while away a few 
pleasure filled nights. 

If you have access to a small 
wood working shop you can pick 
up some plans for gun racks, 
either wall or cabinet models, or 


you could do the birds a big favor 
by building a nice bird feeder. 
Remember, though, that the 
birds will come to depend on you 
for a hand-out. 

Of course in this area we 
realize a lot of you sports lovers 
have been laid off from the old 
sweat shops as the latter part of 
1971 was lean around our houses 
too. 

An inexpensive project is to get 
out the tackle box and clean up 
your plugs and lures. Each time 
you clean one, try and visualize 
catching a bluegill or a coho or a 
rusting old beer can. 

After a couple nights of this 
take apart your rod and reel and 
clean them. Watch how you-take 
them apart and work on a table 
or large serving tray so no little 
screws or parts are lost or 
misplaced. When spring comes 
you can go fishing with con- 
fidence that your rod and reels 
are clean and in good working 
order. Be sure to check your line 
for weight and pound test ac- 
cording to what you expect to 
catch. 

So cheer up, the ground hog 
saw his shadow on Feb. 2 and that 
means about six more weeks of 
winter. If you get busy and try 
some of our tips here you will be 
surprised how soon you will be 
out on the big blue lake with, we 
hope, a big coho trying to pull you 
in. ' 
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